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town and the rest were founded, their inhabitants had no
intention of setting up independent communities. When,
however, settlements were made in Connecticut and at
New Haven, outside the Massachusetts jurisdiction, it
was impossible to keep these within the bounds of that
Colony. Rhode Island and Providence Plantation could be
dismissed from the mind, as being contumacious, heretical
communities, not having that union of thought regard-
ing Church questions which was the strongest, indeed
the one, civic bond in New England corporate life. The
settlements in New Hampshire and Maine were at too
embryonic a stage to become members of a confederation.
But with regard to the other New England Colonies,
Plymouth, the first Puritan settlement in America, the
eminently respectable home of the Pilgrim Fathers, and
Massachusetts, with its orthodox offshoots Connecticut
and New Haven, might not some form of federation be
formed to supply common needs?
Connecticut, taught wisdom during its struggle with the
Pequot Indians, made application to Massachusetts as early
as 1637; but, though the proposal was more than once put
forward, it got entangled in disputes over boundary ques-
tions, so that nothing effective was done till in 1643 the
form of federation here set out was agreed upon. The
kind of confederation was of a feeble character, there being
no means by which the decisions of the federal authority
could be enforced upon recalcitrant individuals. If, in the
words of John Quincy Adams, 'the New England Con-
federacy of 1643 was the model and prototype of the North
American Confederacy of 1774,' all that can be said is that
it was no wonder that the latter proved so inefficient
in accomplishing the ends of government. Moreover, the
circumstances of the component parts were so different as
to make the equality established between them obviously
unfair, Massachusetts had only two Commissioners assigned
to it out of a total of eight; whilst, inasmuch as the ratio